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CHILDREN IN A FREE SOCIETY 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT, Chief, Children’s Bureau 


OU who are graduating today 

have had a rich opportunity to 

make your own the cultural heri- 
tage of the human race. Many of you 
interrupted your education to endure 
great hardship and peril in defense of 
our Nation and the principles for which 
it stands. Then you returned to your 
udies with experience and a sense of 
rection which are characteristic of 
vaturity. Many of you already have 
taken on the responsibility of a family, 
and have made homes in a simple fash- 
ion and with a minimum of financial re- 
sources. Now the graduates of Tulane 
University are entering into profes- 
sional life as lawyers, physicians, social 
workers, or teachers; or into the busi- 
ness world; or into scientific and tech- 
nical pursuits, enlarging and applying 
human knowledge. Today is a time for 
assessing what your university experi- 
ence has meant to you, and the direc- 
tion you wish to travel as you enter 
into the responsibilities and meet the 
challenge of a productive, scientific, or 
professional life. 

In the few minutes at my disposal I 
can do no more than share with you 
some reflections growing out of 36 years 
of life and work since I received my 
bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Wisconsin. Because my efforts have 
been directed stoward advancing the 
health, growth, and well-being of chil- 
dren, I shall ask you to think about the 
problems the world faces today in 
terms of children. 

First I would remind you that social 
institutions are mortal, but childhood 
isimmortal. Every institution, no mat- 
ter how nobly conceived, how idealistic 
its purposes, has within it the seeds of 
decay. Why is this so? Because of the 
imperfections of the men and women 
who at any given moment are the guid- 
ing personalities of the institution, be- 
-ause of the danger that in their love of 
power they will substitute means for 
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ends, and because of the hazards of in- 
ertia and narrow self-interest on the 
part of their followers. 

In the phenomena of birth and death 
we have the ever-recurring freshness of 
childhood, growing toward maturity 
and in turn being replaced by youth. 
Lecompte du Noiiy, in Human Des- 
tiny, tracing the evolution of life from 
the inorganic through asexual repro- 
duction, to sexual reproduction and the 
evolution of man, has said that death 
has prepared the way for the advent 
of human liberty. “It is the ephemeral 
individual,” he points out, “who con- 
stitutes the primordial element of bio- 
logical evolution, just as in the future 
the psychological individual will con- 
stitute the essential element of the evo- 
lution of spirit.” 

Recently a young scientist proclaimed 
his belief that the universe was born 
in an hour. Within that hour the en- 
tire drama of mankind, the idea of God 
Himself, as man was to apprehend and 
worship Him, were enfolded in em- 
bryo. So, too, in the human cycle, 
the moment of conception holds within 
itself the kernel of the entire life of 


the child as he grows into man or wo- 
man, and in his turn dies. 

For 9 months the child lies warm and 
nourished within his mother’s womb. 
For some 18 or 20 years he develops, acts, 
and responds, as a growing and pro- 
tected human being, within the womb 
of the social environment in home, 
school, church, and _ neighborhood. 
Walt Whitman has described the im- 
pact of the social environment upon 
the child: 


“There was a child went forth every 
day, 

And the first object he look’d upon, that 
object he became, 

And that object became part of him for 
the day or a certain part of the day, 
or for many years or stretching cycles 


of ye ars.” 


Would you desire a key with which 
to unlock the paradox of history, to 
arrest the decay which threatens all 
human institutions, to neutralize the 
(discovery of the atomic bomb? It is 
found in the rearing of children. <A 
high official of the United Nations, Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, Executive Secretary, 


Our purpose must be to enable children from their earliest infancy to develop emotional security. 
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Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization, said recently: 
“The biggest business in the world and 
the most important business in the 
world, the business which outweighs 
all other values in the world, is the busi- 
ness of rearing children.” It isa truism 
to say that if we could reshape the life 
of one generation we could reshape the 
Hitler understood this and re- 
shaped German youth to his own evil 
ends. If we and our fellowmen in other 
lands understand this, we can build a 
world of peace, security, and freedom. 

We need not be concerned about insti- 
tutions if we are sufficiently concerned 


world. 


about people, and our concern for people 
must begin with the child. 

Whether or not you yourselves have 
already undertaken the responsibilities 
of home and parenthood, you cannot 
escape concern about children. You are 
all drafted for a part in the most chal- 
lenging task that any generation has 
faced—the task of preparing children 
and young people for life in an age in 
which man must shape all institutions 
to human ends or be utterly destroyed 
by them. 

Altering the conditions of life for 
children means altering ourselves. You 
will have to be wiser and better parents 
than your own parents were, great as is 
the heritage with which they have en- 
dowed you, if your children are to be 
better and wiser citizens than you will 
be able to be, with all your youth and 
promise. The tests to which you and 
your children will be subjected, the 
choices that you and they will have to 
make, will probably be far more crit- 
ical, measured in terms of human des- 
tiny, than those which challenged your 
parents. 

There are just two things that are 
essential to childhood—love and exam- 
ple. Of these, the greatest is love. 

Our people are great because they 
have been greatly loved. Our forebears 
crossed the ocean and conquered a wil- 
derness for the sake of greater oppor- 
tunity for their children. The resili- 
ence of our democracy is due to the love 
and care which parents have given their 
children throughout our history. In- 
fant mortality has been cut two-thirds 
in a generation, mainly because mothers 
were eager to take advantage of all that 
science was able to teach them about 
taking care of their children. 
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The midcentury White House Conference will stress ‘‘The child in his family and community.”’ 


In any group, whether on a college 
campus, in industry, or in any place 
where people assemble, a certain per- 
centage of people are lonely, frustrated, 
feeling themselves unwanted and un- 
loved. These are the people who are 
likely to fail in marriage, who find it 
(lifficult to relate themselves effectively 
to other people at work, at play, or in 
world affairs. As parents they are 
either cold and neglectful, or over- 
anxious, Overpossessive, and dominat- 
ing. 

One child in every 20, on the basis 
of the present rates of commitment, is 
lestined to spend part of his life in an 
institution for mental patients. Psy- 
chiatrists tell us that the mental break- 
downs so prevalent today, and the neu- 
rotic personality patterns antecedent to 
or just escaping mental breakdown, are 
largely the result of lack of emotional 
security in early childhood. 


How child attains security 


The. outgoing, enfolding, unselfish 
love of mature parents is the soil in 
which personal security grows. Such 
security is the basis for successful par- 
ticipation in family and community life 
and in the affairs of the Nation and the 
world. We would not have had to con- 
tend against Hitler or his Nazi follow- 
ers had German children of that period 
generally had a firm foundation for re- 
sponsible citizenship. In full appre- 
ciation of all that our mothers and 


. fathers have meant to us—and done 


for us—the question we must consider 


is, can we love our children more wisely 
and more generously than even we our- 
selves were loved ? 

The answer is: Of course we can! 
The institution of marriage, though of- 
ten wrecked by the immaturity of the 
partners, offers a warmth of relation- 
ship which can be healing and building 
in its effects. For many of those very 
far removed from mental health, sal- 
vation, though difficult, can be obtained. 
Scientific application of the principles 
of psychiatry, and provision of more 
adequate and more widely utilized re- 
sources for psychotherapy, can do much. 
Many of our churches now emphasize a 
form of counseling, in which the in- 
sights of religion and mental hygiene 
enrich each other. A concerted effort 
to surround all children with the kind 
of love that is essential to both their 
physical and mental health, and to pro- 
vide expert help for parents and their 
children, if they show serious symptoms 
of insecurity, could remake the world. 

A society that recognized the rearing 
of children as its most important task 
would test all social institutions by their 
effect upon the emotional security of 
childhood. Such a society would ask, 
“Does the medical and nursing care 
given the expectant mother, the mother 
in childbirth, and the newborn infant, 
directly encourage that warmth of re- 
lationship between mother and child, 
expressed in nursing, cuddling, and 
other ways, which is so important even 
in earliest infancy and supplies the 
foundation upon which secure person- 
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ality will be built?” Hospital adminis- 
trators are beginning to see that sepa- 
rate nurseries for newborn babies must 
be abolished and the baby given care 
in the room with the mother, where the 
mother and the father, too, can come to 
know him as an individual. 

Do the conditions of family life, the 
relationships between parents, the hous- 
ing available to the family, the respon- 
sibilities that the mother may have for 
earning part of the family income, in- 
terfere with or promote the fulfillment 
of the emotional needs of the young 
child? How can the conditions of 
family life be modified so as to make it 
possible for children to have greater 
security ? 

Do parents of young children co- 
operate actively in making warm and 
friendly the neighborhood in which they 
live, and the influences brought to bear 
upon the child as he has his first con- 
tacts outside the home? 

Do physicians, nurses, teachers, so- 
cial workers, and recreation leaders have 
the insights and attitudes required if 
they are to help parents to surround 
their children from earliest infancy 
with warm, mature affection ? 

Emotional security cannot be = ac- 
quired, for ourselves or for our children, 
by willing that it come to bless us. For 
adults to gain it is almost a matter of re- 
birth, to use the Biblical phrase. For 
children it can be assured to a far great- 
er extent than at present through the 
concerted forethought and determina- 
tion of parents and of all citizens. 


To equip the oncoming generation 


The second need of the child is for 
an example, a pattern from which he 
will depart only as he grows in exper- 
ience and independence of thought and 
action. 

The same United Nations official who 
called rearing children the biggest busi- 
ness in the world, said also that “the 
responsibility of parents and teachers 
of young children is to show children 
in their own persons and in their own 
habitual patterns the kind of citizen- 
ship that will make it possible for the 
human race to survive in the future.” 
He added, “That has not been widely 
done in the past.” 

Here again, the question before us is 
how to give our children a better pat- 
tern than we ourselves have had, greatly 
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as we love and cherish our parents and 
thankful as we are for what their ex- 
ample has meant to us. 

In answering this question we must 
begin with consideration of the central 
idea and purpose of the evolving society 
to which we belong. We should then 
consider what qualities and character- 
istics must be developed in childhood 
and youth which will equip the oncom- 
ing generation to defend this purpose 
and advance toward its fuller realiza- 
tion. Having considered these two 
questions, we see that parents them- 
selves must be deeply engaged in work- 
ing for the attainment of these goals. 
Only as parents are so engaged can chil- 
dren be given the example, the pattern, 
by which they will be able to go farther 
than their parents could travel. 

The Harvard report on General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society considered these 
questions from the point of view of the 
school; they must also be dealt with 
from the point of view of the home, and 
the community as a whole. 

Man’s dignity and recognition of his 
duty to his fellow men are accepted by 
the Harvard report as the central idea 
in our evolving social order. It named 
two touchstones of the liberated man: 
First, is he free; that is to say, is he able 
to judge and plan for himself, so that he 
can truly govern himself? Second, is 
he universal in his motives and sympa- 
thies? 

To be able to judge and plan for him- 
self, and at the same time to be universal 
in his motives and sympathies, a man 
must develop a sense of values by which 
he can measure people and events, and 
guide his own course with reference to 


Our school programs should be constantly guided by the aims of education in a free society. 


them; he must be able to apprehend and 
relate himself to the good, and must un- 
derstand and face the reality of evil. 
He must be willing to be an active agent 
in the society of which he is a part, not 
only assuming responsibility for the ful- 
fillment of his own needs, but also shar- 
ing responsibility for the achievement 
of social aims. He must clearly see and 
understand the forces at work in him- 
self, in his community, and in the worid 
which would greatly limit or even ob- 
literate human freedom or would im- 
pede social collaboration. He must feel 
himself so deeply involved in the strug- 
gle to protect and enlarge the sphere of 
human freedom that he loses himself in 
the cause for which he strives. At the 
same time he should feel deep within 
his own consciousness a disinterested- 
ness, an objectivity, that is derived from 
the perspective of history and the idea 
of God. 

The ideas of human freedom and 
social responsibility are old ideas; to- 
day they must be given renewed life 
throughout the world. 

In the first place, individually and 
as citizens we must be deeply com- 
mitted to the task of preparing children 
and youth, through love and example, 
to grow into the kind of citizens re- 
quired for the survival and extension of 
freedom with responsibility. 

Our central purpose must be to enable 
children from their earliest infancy to 
develop emotional security, and later 
to identify themselves with parents, 
teachers, and civic leaders who are 
united in a great effort to establish a 
social order throughout the world based 
on the dignity of the free man and his 
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responsibility for the common good. 


These goals must be consciously 
sought after by our people, and must be 
incorporated in public policy as ex- 
pressed through Federal, State, and 
local Governments. 

Every 10 years since 1909 a National 
Conference on Children has been held 
on the call of the President of the 
United States, to assess the gains made, 
to review and restate needs, and then to 
outline goals for the next 10 years. 
Preparatory work for a midcentury 
White House Conference, to be héld in 
1950, is already under way. The con- 
ference will place special stress on “The 
child in his family and community.” A 
conference of leaders from all but two 
of the States and Territories was held 
last March on the call of the Children’s 
Bureau. This conference approved a 
plan to make the 2 years prior to the 
midcentury conference a period of study 
and action in every State and in local 
communities, with the leadership of 
committees on which public officials and 
citizens are represented. Federal agen- 
cies and national voluntary organiza- 
tions will also cooperate in this under- 
taking. 


We need research in child life 


What are some of the aspects of our 
national life which will need to receive 
special consideration in the next 2 
years ¢ 

We are spending hundreds of millions 
of dollars in mastering the secrets of 
the universe and large amounts are go- 
ing into the study of atomic energy. 
In contrast, infinitesimal amounts are 
expended in learning how to develop 
those traits in children that will equip 
them, when adults, to use atomic energy 
for the service, not the destruction, of 
mankind. Suecessful research in child 
life, as in natural science, must be based 
on cooperative effort. The lessons 
learned by one student must be at the 
(lisposal of all. A Nation-wide plan for 
encouraging such research and provid- 
ing for an exchange of information 
concerning it is urgently needed. 

Preparation for parenthood and for 
the responsibilities of citizenship must 
be regarded as of equal importance with 
preparation for vocational or profes- 
sional pursuits. 

The material basis for family life 
must be strengthened, both as to income 
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and housing. Family income in this 
country is disproportionate to the num- 
ber of children. We have a system of 
social security. But it covers only cer- 
tain risks, the benefits it provides are 
meager, and millions of families are ex- 
cluded from its coverage. As to hous- 
ing, in 1947, 2,800,000 families were liv- 
ing doubled up with other families. An 
additional 500,000 families were living 
in temporary housing, trailers, rooming 
houses, and other makeshift accommo- 
dations. 

We must make continued and deter- 
mined efforts to direct school programs 
to the child’s needs for security and for 
growth in capacity for freedom and the 
exercise of social responsibility. To 
achieve this will require that a larger 
proportion of our national income be 
devoted to educational purposes, that 
Federal and State aid become more fully 
and equitably available, that we have 
greater numbers of teachers who are 
well-prepared and well-paid, that the 
administration and programs of our 
schools constantly be guided by the aims 
of education in a free society, and that 
economic barriers to educational op- 
portunity be removed. 

We must carry education for demo- 
cratic living into programs of national 
If young men at the 
age of 18 or 19 are to have a period of 
military training, let that training be 
directed first of all toward strengthen- 


preparedness, 


ing their capacities for living in ac- 
cordance with the ideals and principles 
they are called upon to make secure. 

Community services needed for phys- 
ical and mental health and the social 
services needed to strengthen and con- 
serve family life and provide for chil- 
dren without families or living in homes 
of neglect, conflict, or tension, are seri- 
ously inadequate. They must be ex- 
panded and improved. We have much 
to learn about the ways in which com- 
munity health, educational, and social 
services can be adequately interrelated 
and directed toward common ends. 

We need a great increase in profes- 
sional personnel in all fields affect- 
ing children and youth. If we are to 
attain this, there must be greater ex- 
penditures for professional education, 
active recruitment policies, and means 
for extending educational opportunity 
to all who desire entrance into a pro- 
fessional field and have the capacity 


for professional life. Beyond this, we 
need to consider what common body of 
knowledge of child growth and develop- 
ment, supplemented by actual experi- 
ence with children, should be part of 
the preparation of all professional per- 
sons who will be ministering to the 
health, educational, or social needs of 
children. 

The problems of racial tension and 
the difficulties of establishing interna- 
tional understanding emphasize again 
the importance of developing in chil- 
dren capacity for effective relationships 
with other people, including those of 
different cultures and background. 
While we are called upon to do our part 
in protecting and encouraging free in- 
stitutions abroad, we must with equal 
vigor defend freedom in our own com- 
munities. 


One world for children 

It is particularly important to sup- 
port and extend international coopera- 
tion in matters pertaining to the health, 
education, and welfare of children, as 
well as in other fields of scientific and 
cultural endeavor. Fellows and _ stu- 
dents from other lands in our educa- 
tional institutions and social and health 
agencies increase both their understand- 
ing and ours. Tulane University for 
years has been an important center for 
international exchange of this kind. 
The channels for scientific and cultural 
intercourse among peoples, whether in 
the Soviet or the Western orbit of influ- 
ence, must be maintained and widened, 
so that we may grow toward the reality 
of “one world.” 

Just as the two essential needs of 
childhood are love and example, so the 
basis of parenthood is faith and expect- 
ancy. Your parents’ faith in the good- 
ness of life and their expectancy regard- 
ing your achievements brought you to 
this commencement day. Your faith in 
the divine purpose at work in the world 
and your expectancy regarding the in- 
fants that will be given to you to tend 
and rear will make it possible for them 
to grow in the love with which you will 
surround them, and to meet the tests 
which their maturity will bring. 

We need not be concerned about in- 
stitutions if we are sufficiently concerned 
about people. Our concern for people 
must begin with the child. 
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HOMEMAKERS HELP FINNISH MOTHERS 


Director of Child Welfare and Health Activities, Mannerheim League for Child Welfare, Finland 


ITH the growth of public- 
health nursing in Finland, the 
need for homemakers has become 
better recognized. Public-health nurses 
feel they can do very little for a mother 
who is ill or having a baby unless there 
is somebody to care for the household, 
the children, the cattle, and the garden. 

In 1930 the Mannerheim League for 
Child Welfare, which is a section of the 
Finnish Red Cross, added homemaker 
service to its program. At that time 
several of the league's 550 local chap- 
ters engaged “capable and reputable 
women” and sent them to homes where 
their help was needed. 

The league found it difficult, however, 
to obtain the right type of women for 
this work. The league also believed 
that homemakers should be better pre- 
pared, that standards should be set up 
for their work, and that the work should 
be supervised. 

Nothing was done until 1939, when 
a committee representing the State 
Board of Health, the State Board of 
Agriculture, and the Mannerheim 
League was appointed to plan for 
further development. This committee 
was later enlarged and became the 
standing homemaker-service commit- 
tee of the Mannerheim League. 

In accordance with the suggestions 
of the committee the league established 
a 5-month homemaking course for 


women 18-35 years of age who have pre- 
viously taken a year’s course in a State 
As these 
already have a good foundation in 


school of home economics. 


housekeeping, the homemaking course 
emphasizes child care. The students 
practice in children’s institutions half 
the time, and for a short while in homes 
for old people. The training includes 
a short course in home nursing. 

When the course is finished, the stu- 
dent gets a diploma, a badge, and a set 
of plain uniforms. 

The homemaker is in close contact 
with the public-health nurse and the 
midwife, who introduces her to families 
where her help is needed. 

The homemaker gets a monthly sal- 
ary, and a kitchen and an additional 
room as living quarters. She has an 8- 
hour working day, 1 day free each week, 
and a 3-week vacation after a year of 
work. 

At the end of 1946 about 300 trained 
homemakers were working in Finland, 
the majority employed by local chap- 
ters of the Mannerheim League. Many 
were paid by the local communities, and 
in some cases the community was ready 
to take over the service altogether when 
it had once proved its efficiency. 

Many hospitals and firms employ 
homemakers and send-them to homes 
while the mother is in the hospital, or 
when she has been recently discharged. 


When a mother must be away from home the problem of caring for the children is the same 
the world over. These children in Finland are being cared for by a trained homemaker. 




















The league school now trains 125 


homemakers yearly. A director for the 
homemaker service has been added to 
the staff of the league, and regulations 
for homemakers have been printed, and 
also forms for their daily records and 
monthly reports. Staff meetings with 
lecturers, discussions, and demonstra- 
tions are held regularly in different 
parts of the country. But the demand 
for trained homemakers is too great to 
be met adequately through the present 
training possibilities. 

Among the first civil laws adopted in 
Finland after the war were laws requir- 
ing communities to have public-health 
nurses, 1 for each 4,000 of the popula- 
tion; trained midwives; and prenatal 
and child-health clinics. The State pays 
three-fourths of the cost of these serv- 
ices, and the local communities one- 
fourth. 

It is now hoped that the State will 
complete this program by adding home- 
maker service. <A bill providing such a 
service is before the Parliament. If it 
is passed communities will be required 
to employ trained homemakers, 1 for 
each 4,000 of the population; the State 
will pay three-fourths of the cost; the 
homemakers will get a State pension; 
and the State will either take over the 
training of homemakers or give finan- 
cial support to private agencies who 
arrange for this training. 

To meet the need of the Swedish- 
speaking part of the people—about one- 
ninth of the population—one of the 
Swedish schools for home economists 
trains some 15 homemakers yearly. 
These work under the supervision of 
the Foundation for the Health of the 
Swedish-speaking in Finland. 

So far the homemaker service in Fin- 
land has proved to be very successful. 
The people are ready for it, and a 
homemaker seldom meets with difficul- 
ties when she enters a home. As the 
work is becoming better known and 
more highly esteemed, more and more 
girls of a good type and with the re- 
quired background are applying for en- 
trance to the courses. 

A good homemaker service means re- 
lief of anxiety for mothers who are un- 
able to care for their homes; and, above 
all, it provides better care for children 
when the mother is not at home to take 
care of them. 


Reprints available in about 5 weeks 
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Mothers’ club carries out project 
for children with rheumatic fever 


MRS. RUTH B. LAKEMAN, San Rafael, Calif. 


OR the past year our Mothers’ 

Club in Marin County, Calif., has 

been working to make the lives of 
young rheumatic-fever patients in our 
county happier. 

The first step in planning this pro- 
gram, a year ago, was to go out and get 
the facts. We needed to know how 
many children in the county had rheu- 
matic fever and what kind of care they 
were getting. 

We then asked ourselves what could 
be done to lighten the load that such 
a child’s parents were carrying? 

In this connection, how much did 
these parents know about their child’s 
illness ? 

And how much did the public know 
about rheumatic fever? 

We set out to get the answer to the 
first question, about the number of rheu- 
matic-fever patients, by asking every 
person we knew to tell us the name of 
any child known to have rheumatic 
fever. We wrote letters, we telephoned 
to people, we had items published in the 
newspapers. The visiting teacher and 
the school nurse helped to find many 
such children. And little by little we 
collected the information, so that at last 
we knew how big our problem was. 

Then we learned that in Sonoma 
County, our neighboring county to the 
north, parents were sponsoring a rheu- 
matic-fever association to study the 
clisease as a public-health problem. The 
association invited the general public to 
its first meeting, and several mothers 
from our county went to it. The doc- 
tor who directs the rheumatic-fever 
program of the State department of 
health spoke at this meeting, urging 
the people to learn more about rheu- 
matic fever so that children handi- 
capped by this disease could be helped. 
The Marin County mothers came home 
fired with extra ambition for carrying 
out their rheumatic-fever project. 

The next step was to organize the 
mothers of children with rheumatic 
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fever and a few additional mothers into 
a study group. At the meetings of this 
group authentic information about the 
disease, provided by leading physicians, 
was distributed and discussed. 

Most of these mothers, including my- 
self, were caring for a child who had to 
remain in bed. All of us felt the need 
for more knowledge about rheumatic 
fever and for more training so that our 
children’s progress toward health would 
be as rapid as possible. 

Most of us knew little about rheu- 
matic fever or realized why the child 
needed the kind of care that the doctor 
had prescribed. We did know that the 
doctor had told us to keep the child in 
bed for an indefinite period of time, 
although he looked and felt quite well. 
Some of our relatives and neighbors 
could not understand the requirement. 
Some of them thought the youngster’s 
mother was just babying him. 


We exchange experiences 


After reading about rheumatic fever 
and discussing what we read with our 
families and friends, we began to see 
what the long rest period could do to 
help junior get well more rapidly. 
Friends learned that the child really was 
ill, that he was not just mother’s pam- 
pered darling. They understood that 
the physician had the first and the last 
word as to what junior should and 
should not do, and that mother needed 
the family’s help in carrying out these 
orders. 

As the mothers exchanged ideas about 
their children with one another, gradu- 
ally another need came to light. That 
was the need for proper equipment and 
training for the nurse-mother. 

Several of the mothers had had a brief 
course in home nursing during the war 
years. And it occurred to the Mothers’ 
Club to ask the Marin County Red Cross 
to give a course in the evening, so that 
mothers who were busy all day could 
take it. The Red Cross agreed to give 


such a course, and the mothers learned 
great deal from it. The most impor- 
tant thing we learned was to understand 
the doctor’s orders and to follow them 
exactly. One of the many other things 
we learned was to make the child more 
comfortable in bed by having the bed 
adjusted to daytime conditions as well 
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as nighttime. Thus the child was more 
willing to stay in bed. 

Some of the children whose treat- 
ment required that they stay in bed felt 
well and needed some occupation to 
keep them busy and happy, rather than 
bored and demanding their mothers’ 
presence all the time. 

Again the Mothers’ Club turned to 
the Red Cross, and the Red Cross had 
the answer in its arts-and-skills service. 
This service set up classes for mothers 
in simple crafts—paper cutting, stencil- 
ing, paper folding, weaving, knitting— 
things that the children could do with- 
out overtaxing themselves. 

Rest for the mother who must take 
eare of a child with rheumatic fever 
was the next thing that the Mothers’ 
Club took up. To give such mothers 
a regular weekly hour of rest from her 
constant attendance on her sick child, 
the Red Cross trained a group of college 
girls to be substitute mothers, or rather, 
substitute playmates. A girl so trained 
visits the child once a week, and stays 
about an hour, playing quiet games 
with him, or reading to him, or other- 
wise entertaining him. These girls are 
young enough to take the place of a 
normal playmate, but old enough to 
make sure that the games do not excite 
a child who must be quiet. The young- 
sters look forward to the weekly visit 
from their grown-up playmates. Of 
course, these visits are made only with 
the approval of the doctor in charge of 
the case. 

Now there is a movement on the part 
of the Mothers’ Club to become an or- 
ganization to increase the general pub- 
lic’s knowledge about rheumatic fever. 
We want to do all we can to help in 
furthering the research that physicians 
and other trained workers are now 
carrying on. And as our own children 
again go back to normal living we want 
to spend more time helping other moth- 
ers get better care for their child with 
rheumatic fever. 


Reprints available in about 5 weeks 
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NEW NEEDS AND 
NEW APPROACHES 
IN FOSTER CARE 


LEON H. RICHMAN 


Executive Director, Bellefaire Regional Child Care Service and Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleveland 


ISTORICALLY, and 


its concomitant problems were 


poverty 


the principal reasons for plac- 
ing children away from their homes. 
Recognition of the injustice of depriv- 
ing children of their families led to for- 
mulation of child-care principles by the 
first White House Conference on De- 
pendent Children, in 1909, from which 
the 
“Home life is the highest and finest 
It is the great 
molding force of mind and of char- 
acter. Children should not be deprived 
of it except for urgent and compelling 


came widely quoted statement, 


product of civilization. 


reasons.” 

It took our Federal Government more 
than a quarter of a century to imple- 
ment this principle through the aid-to- 
dependent-children provisions of the 
Social Security Act, and later through 
the survivors-insurance provisions of 
the same act. These provisions have 
had a far-reaching effect on family life. 
The financial aid generally provides at 
least the minimum physical essentials 
of life. But in almost half the States 


administering aid to dependent children 
a reduction is applied to the family’s 
budgetary need because of the agency's 
lack of funds. In one State the allow- 
ance is no more than 35 percent of the 
minimum budget. the 
budgetary need is sometimes determined 


Furthermore, 


on the basis of out-of-date cost-of-living 
figures, some of which were priced as far 
1942. In my State there are 
poor counties that can provide only 60 


back as 


percent of the budget to families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, and 
90) percent of what is provided is from 
Federal and State funds. 
insecurity for these children—a real 
threat to the family. 

At the 1940 White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, it was 
agreed that “the child is an indivisible 
whole as he grows from infancy to man- 


This is social 


hood and must be planned for and 





Based on papers presented at the Ohio Valley 
Regional Conference, Child Welfare League 
of America, March 1948, and at the National 
Conference of Jewish Social Welfare, May 
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served as such.” Our provisions for 
children, however, have been fragmen- 
tary. Federal funds are provided for 
aid to dependent children in their own 
homes, but not for these same children 
wheil they are placed away from home. 
Some States and counties provide funds 
for care of children in institutions but 
not in foster homes, and vice versa. 

This clearly shows that it is some- 
thing other than the welfare of children 
that determines our social planning. 
Federal and State child-welfare legis- 
lation has in the past been enacted piece- 
meal, at the expediency of the moment 
and for specific categories of children. 
It suffers from a lack of long-range 
planning, of coordination, and of cover- 
age. At times one wonders if it is not 
fear rather than real concern for chil- 
dren that motivates many community 
provisions for them. Otherwise, how 
‘an. we explain the widespread provi- 
sions for children with contagious dis- 
eases as compared with those for chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy or rheumatic 
fever? Similarly, society removes the 
delinquent from the community because 
he is a social menace, but shows little 
concern with the treatment he receives 
in the institution. 

Again, when war conditions caused 
women to leave their homes and go into 
industry, the country provided day- 
care services for children. Once the war 
crisis was over, the day-care program 
The fact that a great 
number of mothers must go on working, 
and that the continuity of family life 
could be sustained if adequate care were 
provided for the children during the 
day, did not prevent the scuttling of 


was liquidated. 


the program. 

More the 
aware that children must be protected 
Is the 
child not entitled to normal physical 


recently public became 


to assure the future of society. 


and emotional growth as a fellow hu- 
man being with rights, as well as an in- 
vestment to meet economic problems of 
the day and to protect the remote future 
of society ? 

Planning in the foster-care field to- 
day is still influenced by emergency pro- 
visions that were designed to meet im- 
mediate needs in periods of economic 
Child care is 
still presented to legislatures and to 


depression and of war. 


the public during fund-raising cam- 
paigns in terms of pity for the econ- 
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omically disadvantaged and the or- 
phaned child. A democracy that is 
based on respect for the individual and 
the dignity of man must be concerned 
with the welfare of every child, re- 
gardless of his social or economic posi- 
tion. A program of child welfare is 
more than merely giving food and shel- 
ter. It is social engineering, which 
lays the foundation for the future of 
our Nation. 

Our programs have been operating 
under great stress because of lack of 
funds and of resources. The scarcity 
of foster homes has led to expedients 
that are fraught with danger. Chil- 
dren are dumped into detention homes 
or placed in overcrowded houses that 
are expected to serve as foster homes 
for more children than they are pre- 
pared to receive. Healthy babies are 
kept in hospitals and in maternity- 
home nurseries. 

If the problem is to be met intelli- 
gently, it must first be faced squarely. 
And the longer the delay the more seri- 
ous the situation will become. It is 
essential to take stock of what is hap- 
pening, reevaluate some of the basic con- 
cepts that have guided the foster-care 
field, and consider immediate steps to 
be taken. Professional child-care 
workers have a responsibility to inter- 
pret to the community the needs of chil- 
dren and the standards for fulfilling 
these needs. 

For about 40 years the guiding prin- 
ciple in child care has been that chil- 
dren deprived of their own homes are 
better off under the care of foster fami- 
lies than of institutions. No one ques- 
tions the soundness of this general prin- 
ciple, but its current application must 
be in accordance with the reality of 
1948. The problems concerning chil- 
dren are different under changing con- 
ditions. What were some of the pre- 
vailing conditions at the time this prin- 
ciple was first enunciated in 1909, and 
what have been the changes that have 
interfered with its fulfillment ? 


Times have changed 


Everyone knows that the American 
family has undergone fundamental 
changes during the past four decades. 
Foster families as well as other families 
have been affected. Increased tempo of 
life, economic depression, great mobility 
of population, physical and emotional 
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strains of war and postwar readjust- 
ment, fear and insecurity in a changing 
world all have made for unstable family 
relationships that have played havoc 
with children’s lives. Studies in war 
areas have shown that with parental 
security a child is relatively little af- 
fected by external threats of danger. 

Forty years ago, when the majority 
of the children were brought to agen- 
cies for economic reasons, no public 
funds were available for children ex- 
cept near-starvation relief. Headway 
has been made toward increased public 
acceptance of responsibility for child 
care. Although the inadequacies of the 
social-security provisions still force 
many mothers to seek placement for 
their children, thousands of children are 
spared such separation from their fami- 
lies. The program for aid to dependent 
children provided in June 1947 for 
1,009,475 children ; and the survivors in- 
surance program provided for 499,246, 
the majority of the children in the lat- 
ter group living at home. 

The dependent children of earlier 
years came into placement because of 
the death of a parent or parents. Par- 
ents live longer now, and the number 
of full or half orphans away from home 
is insignificant as compared’ with 40 
years ago. The maternal mortality rate 
has been decreasing constantly. In 
1945 the rate was the lowest in the more 
than 30 years that comparable figures 
have been collected. No longer do most 
children who are placed in foster care 
remain there from early childhood until 
they can become self-supporting. Most 
of them return to their families after 
a few years, even though it may not al- 
ways be in their best interests and it 
may be contrary to agency plan. 

The child-care field was slow in rec- 
ognizing this change, which called for 
agency reorientation in planning place- 
ment for children who had one or both 
parents living, and a need for more 
intensive work on parent-child relation- 
ship. The impact of the parents’ desire 
for recognition was too great to be 
ignored indefinitely, but agencies re- 
sponded by calling it “interference.” 

With greater understanding of the 
dynamics of the parent-child relation- 
ship, and acceptance of the principle 
of self-determination for parents, as 
well as for other people who seek 
help, children’s agencies have begun 


to reexamine their approach to parents. 

Very little thought, however, has 
been given to the effect of this change 
on foster-home placement. Foster fam- 
ilies cannot serve all children as sub- 
stitute families in the same sense as it 
was understood in 1909. 

Many children now refuse to consider 
the foster family as a substitute for 
their own family, which may be ‘either 
intact or broken, but which has a parent 
in it. Some parents, too, may feel that 
their status is threatened by a foster 
family that wishes to live up to the 
agency's expectation of absorbing the 
foster child into their family. It is 
clear that a new definition of foster- 
home care for these children must be 
evolved to overcome the current confu- 
sion. 

Though foster-family day care and 
full-time foster-family care are not 
identical, we may be able to learn some- 
thing from day care, in which the foster 
parents and the natural parents share 
in caring for the children. 


Foster child needs own parents 


Would some placements be more suc- 
cessful if a different approach were used 
in keeping to a minimum the amount 
of emotional separation necessary be- 
tween the child and parent during 
placement? Could some parents ac- 
quire a real sense of continued respon- 
sibility for the child in placement, not 
only through making payments for his 
care but in direct responsibility for his 
clothing and allowance? Could the 
agency make it possible for parent and 
child to do little things together to pre- 
serve the bond between them ? 

Any child who is separated from his 
parents for any cause needs constant 
reassurance that he is wanted. 

The death of a parent is, of course, 
a serious loss to a child, but if he has 
had an early satisfying experience with 
his parents, this will help him to trust 
adults and to accept from them the af- 
fection he needs for normal develop- 
ment. Most children who come into 
placement now are much more hurt by 
life than were the orphaned children of 
earlier years. Their problems are more 
severe than those caused by the death of 
a parent, as these problems reflect the 
parents’ inability or refusal to act as a 
parent. 

An increasing number of children 
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come from homes broken through di- 
vorce, separation, or desertion. To the 
child these separations have little mean- 
ing in terms of the parents’ incompati- 
bility, but rather as rejection of him. 
Moreover, family disorganization is 
usually a gradual process. 

If children are nurtured in a family 
dominated by friction, frustration, and 
hostility, this undermines their security 
long before they are taken away from 
Many of 


used as a 


their homes for placement. 
children had 
weapon by one parent to punish the 
other, and they lost faith in adults. 


these been 


Children and foster parents suffer 


The personalized environment of the 
foster family and its demands for a 
give-and-take relationship are more 
than these children can stand at the time 
of placement. The kind of skillful help 
they need cannot always be found in a 
foster home. These are the unhappy 
problem children who wreck one foster 
home after another and defy the best 
case-work skills; their own lot is wors- 
ened in placement rather than im- 
proved. 

The significance of this problem can 
be appreciated when noting the in- 
creased rate of only one form of sepa- 
ration—divorce. In 1910 there was one 
divorce to every seven marriages; by 
1946 the figure jumped to one divorce 
to every three marriages. 

Another serious problem is the care 
of infants and toddlers. With the con- 
tinuing increase in the birth rate, the 
present foster-home crisis cannot be 
dismissed as temporary. This problem 
became apparent even before the war. 
The makeshift arrangements now pro- 
vided for young children are harmful 
to their development. When they are 
moved out of detention homes and hos- 
pitals they are placed in institutions that 
are not equipped in plant and personnel 
to give them the necessary physical and 
emotional care. 

Likewise, foster homes, if burdened 
with five to eight infants, without ade- 
quate help, cannot serve the babies any 
better than institutions. An adequate 
supply of foster homes is not likely to 
develop within the next few years to 
meet the increased need for this age 
group. Neither recruiting efforts nor 
hope and wishful thinking have solved 
the problem. We must face the facts 
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and provide suitable substitute facilities 
that will assure babies of maximum op- 
portunities for growth and develop- 
ment as long as the foster-home short- 
age continues. We must not allow the 
present obstacles to discourage us from 
promoting the standard of service in 
which we believe. 

The current housing shortage makes 
it impossible to develop enough sub- 
sidized foster homes for all the babies 
that need them. In most communities 
enough houses for this purpose cannot 
be rented, especially in urban centers, 
where the problem is most acute. 

Some agencies have been experiment- 
ing with transferring selected unat- 
tached infants directly from hospitals 
into prospective adoptive homes on a 
foster-home basis, keeping them there 
until it is determined if the child is 
adoptable. Such placement is usually 
made only if the background of the child 
is known and the mother’s plan to sur- 
render him is certain, 

There are risks, of course, involved in 
such placements, and the agencies are 
aware of them. It is too early to know 
what the physical and psychological 
development of these children will be, 
and whether the home chosen will prove 
to be suitable for the particular child. 

It is hoped that agencies using this 
type of placement will share their expe- 
riences with other agencies. The needs 
are great, and the use of new methods 
should be encouraged as long as they are 
tried responsibly and evaluated objec- 
tively. 

Some institutions have made space 
available for babies and preschool chil- 
dren, though the experience of chil- 
dren’s agencies and child-guidance clin- 
ics has demonstrated the deleterious 
effects of 24-hour group life on little 
children. Their physical and emotional 
needs require personalized, individual 
care which only a family can provide. 

It is a fact, however, that circum- 
stances have compelled agencies to use 
institutions or group homes for infants 
and preschool children. The danger of 
this is in the possibility of using stand- 
ards that are applicable to older chil- 
dren when we are planning group care 
of very young children. 

If little children are to live in insti- 
tutions, it is essential that intelligent 
and kindly women who have a natural 
fondness for young children take care 


of them. Also the staff has to be large 
enough to allow at all times one adult 
for three babies who are on the same 
schedule, and one adult for two babies 
who are on different schedules. 

For care of toddlers it would seem 
necessary to plan to have one adult for 
each three children, as some of the staff 
will have other duties than direct care 
of the children. Principles of nursery- 
school education should be adapted to 
the needs of resident preschool children. 
Adequate salaries and comfortable liv- 
ing quarters should be provided. 

These standards are proposed with 
full realization of the expense involved ; 
they are the outgrowth of 3 years of 
sobering experience with a project for 
this age group. Attempts to economize 
by compromising with these standards 
have demonstrated that the babies’ de- 
velopment is in direct ratio to the qual- 
ity of service rendered. The importance 
of this period in a child’s life demands 
the most tender care we can provide. 
Inadequate care tends to predispose a 
child to, or actually produce, behavior 
difficulties and later unsocial behavior. 

Some agencies are meeting the prob- 
lem by purchasing a house and setting 
up a foster family. The family agrees 
to care for a specific number of babies, 
and the agency guarantees a definite 
monthly income. 

Whether babies are in a foster home 
or an institutional cottage, there should 
be ample space to allow for no more 
than three infants in a room, and pref- 
erably two. Six babies should be the 
maximum per unit. It makes little dif- 
ference whether the program is under 
the auspices of a placement agency or 
an institution. It is the quality of care 
that matters. Specifically, it is adequate 
personal mothering by the same person 
If it is 
necessary to resort to a group type of 
care, it should be limited to preadoptive 
infants and others requiring care for 
only a few months. 


that is of utmost importance. 


We must conserve foster homes 


At no time in the history of foster- 
home placement have there been enough 
foster homes to meet the need. Some 
people maintain that the communities 
have reached the saturation point in 
their capacity to take all the children 
To test 
this statement it is necessary to study 


who should be in foster homes. 
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A baby’s physical and emotional needs require 


the factors that are restricting the sup- 
ply of foster homes. Placement of chil- 
dren who are not ready to benefit from 
a foster home has in some measure con- 
tributed to The 
housing shortage, low board rates, in- 
flation, changes in family life, and lack 
of an effective community-relations pro- 
gram are some of the factors contrib- 
uting to the problem. The home-find- 
ing problem cannot be studied without 
due attention to conservation of foster 


our present crisis. 


initial 
study; type of placement made; and 
case-work skill made available to the 
foster family, to the child in place- 
ment, and to the natural parents. There 
is a terrific waste in the loss of foster 
homes. 


homes through adequacy of 


It is likely that out of such an in- 
quiry will evolve a new concept of fos- 
ter-home care. It may have to be recog- 
nized as a benevolent business instead 
of a benevolent act, and compensation 
for service may have to be viewed realis- 
tically. 
those who feel that becoming a foster 


deed. 


This point of view may shock 


parent is a kind and humane 
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individual care that only home life can provide. 


which cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. The assumption that fos- 
ter parents receive sufficient pleasure 
from the children to compensate for 
their efforts is much less true today. 
In most instances they have to share 
the children with the natural parents, 
which is a difficult task in itself, and car- 
ing for children is often anything but 
a pleasure. 

Some agencies point to the fact that 
recent increases in board 
brought little relief. Furthermore, the 
relentless rise in the cost of living has 
proceeded much faster than have these 
increases. 


rates have 


We have no reason to fear that com- 
pensation for service on a businesslike 
basis will lead to acceptance of foster 
families whose primary interest will be 
in the money. The whole field of social 
work has evolved from a voluntary to a 
paid basis, with benefit to the service. 
Agencies will be in a better position to 
require certain personal and intellectual 
qualifications of foster parents, which 
would facilitate their development 
through supervision and enhance their 





usefulness as well as their status. 

Having reviewed the changes that 
have affected the foster-home field, let us 
consider institutions. Factors that un- 
doubtedly influenced the child-care field 
in the past were the philosophy, pro- 
gram, and physical plan of institutions. 

Institutions were of the large, con- 
gregate type, some of which housed sev- 
eral hundred children. They were slow 
in accepting mental-hygiene concepts 
and appreciation of the individual child 
and his needs. Their function was cus- 
todial; the program was routinized and 
rigid, and strict discipline ruled 
supreme. 

It is understandable why responsible 
child-welfare leaders wanted to keep 
children out of such _ institutions. 
Though there are still a great number 
of institutions where the program is of 
this type, some have made great strides 
in recent years in developing the con- 
cept of a child-centered institution. 

The modern, progressive institution 
is not concerned with mere shelter, food, 
and clothing, but is conscious of its re- 
sponsibility for the emotional growth 
and social education of children. It 
recognizes that its unique contribution 
is education through guidance of group 
living. Case work and psychiatry help 
the individual child to merge with the 
group and, at the same time, enable 
him to develop his own potentialities 
and handle his conflicts constructively. 
Modern institutions provide children 
with opportunities for normal commu- 
nity relationships through extramural 
activities and through greater freedom 
of contact with friends and relatives. 
They are usually of the cottage type, 
housing about 8 to 15 children in each 
unit. 


New institutional services needed 


As with every other kind of social 
change, change in children’s institutions 
isa slow process. These have been con- 
ditioned by older concepts and practices, 
and new trends must fight to gain ac- 
ceptance. Institutions are still on the 
defensive, a position they assumed in 
the twenties during the controversy of 
institution versus foster home. The 
challenge that institutional care was 
more expensive must have struck a vul- 
nerable spot, as institutions are still 
sensitive on this point. They cannot re- 
duce fixed expenses, and they hesitate 
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to introduce needed new services be- 
Institutions 


are asked less frequently about their 


cause of t he increased cost. 


program than they are about their per 
capita cost, though the per capita cost 
has no meaning without reference to the 
quality of the service. Institutions are 
not sure yet of their place in the scheme 
of community planning for children. 


Methods differ; purpose the same 


Progress has been achieved in com- 
munities where there has been an inte- 
gration or merger of case-work agencies 
offering foster-home care and of insti- 
tutions. Such mergers are by-products 
of an effort on the part of communities 
to develop a program that meets chang- 
ing conditions and community needs, 
It demonstrates an effort to create unity 
among separate but related child-care 
functions, none of which can be per- 
formed successfully without regard for 
the other. 

Emphasis on the individual child ia 
foster-home care in no way conflicts 
with the primary purpose of offering 
the child a constructive group experi- 
The object of 
both types of care is the same; that is, 


ence in the institution. 


to facilitate the personal and social ad- 
justment of the child. The methods 
differ, but each service supplements the 
other and has a specific contribution to 
make to the child’s adjustment. The in- 
tegration generally provides a central 
and continuous responsibility for chil- 
dren requiring help. 

Something significant happens when 
an institution accepts a_ professional 
base for its functioning. It becomes a 
child-centered facility and not a mere 
shelter. It provides case work; and the 
principles of progressive education, of 
mental hygiene, and of group-work pro- 
grams are incorporated in the programm. 
The stay is shortened, and there is a 
freer use of foster homes for children 
whose needs have changed. The caliber 
of personnel improves and professional 
service is stressed. 

As greater integration is achieved in 
child-care service, it will be possible to 
give more thought to specialization in 
the institutional field. Ultimately, 
communities will have to develop a mo- 
saic of institutions for children, each 
offering services to a fairly homogene- 
ous group. These institutions will be 


smaller than the present ones, but the 
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services of one will complement instead 
of duplicating the other. 

Who are the children the modern in- 
stitution is to serve? It was stated 
earlier that the type of the children 
An 


increasing number present serious be- 


coming to agencies has changed. 
havior and emotional problems. They 
are the children who wear out one fos- 
ter home after another and disrupt the 
program of the ordinary institution. 
While we know how to help many of 
these children, communities mainly rely 
on old and inadequate resources to meet 
their need. 

Agencies are reluctant to admit that 
foster homes and ordinary institutions 
cannot serve most of these children at 
the time they appear at the agencies’ 
doorsteps. The children are unrespon- 
sive, clistrustful of adults, suspicious of 
friendly overtures, and provocative. 
The average foster parent is inclined 
to get a sense of failure in trying to help 
these children, becomes discouraged, 
The chil- 
dren benefit little from the placement, 
and the agency loses what might have 


and asks for their removal. 


been good foster homes for other chil- 
dren. 


No blanket solution 


Foster-home service cannot meet the 
needs of all children. In the attempt 
to have the foster home serve all child- 
placement needs lies, in great measure, 
the cause for the present break-down of 
the 
the 
this kind of placement is the discourag- 
ing effect it has on potential foster- 
parent applicants. 

To meet this problem some agencies 


foster-home program throughout 


country. A serious byproduct of 


are experimenting with temporary sub- 


sidized foster determine 
whether or not disturbed children can 


take placement. 


homes to 


These special-service 
homes are also used as a means of help- 
ing children and parents to test out 
their feelings about their separation. 
The shortage of foster homes limits use 
of this plan. The success of this ex- 
periment depends not only upon the 
supply of these special-service homes, 
but also upon the availability of regu- 
lar foster homes and specialized insti- 
tutions to absorb the children who are 
emotionally ready to move into them. 

Other agencies have set up temporary 
study homes to determine children’s 


needs. These study homes are actually 
small institutions. It is artificial, how- 
ever, to separate study from treatment 
as distinct phases of child care. Fur- 
thermore, the temporary character of a 
study home is contrary to the needs of 
these children for a sense of stability, 
belonging, and a degree of permanence. 
The frequent transfer of children char- 
acteristic of this type of setting adds 
to the feeling of uncertainty and the 
state of suspension. 

With the exception of children who 
require emergency care, it is possible 
during the course of the intake process 
to identify most children who require 
special care. Where should such care be 
provided? We must look to institutions 
for it. They must develop small units 
housing a maximum of 8 to 10 children. 
The quality of personnel is the crux of 
this type of program, particularly with 
cottage staff, who are responsible for 
the day-by-day life of the children. The 
best case-work and psychiatric staff will 
fail if the cottage personnel cannot 
understand the purpose of the program 
and cannot completely identify them- 
selves with it. 

The traditions of institutions will 
have to give way to a concept of scien- 
tific care and treatment. Their strength 
lies in their own values rather than in 
The 
emphasis will have to be on personality 
development 


substituting for foster homes. 
through spontaneous, 
rather than regimented, group life and 
through satisfying group activity. This 
type of institutional program is expen- 
The Nation will have to decide 
whether or not it is wiser to invest in 


sive. 


a sound child-care program than to 
spend exorbitant sums of money on 
and mental 


hospitals, when these children of today 


correctional institutions 
are the socially and emotionally malad- 
justed adults of tomorrow. The results 
of warped childhood are clearly re- 
flected in the records of the selective- 
service boards and the domestic-rela- 
tions courts throughout the country. 
It is important to comment briefly 
on case work in institutions, since an 
increasing number of them have been 
The 


case worker brings about individuali- 


setting up case-work programs. 


zation for the child in the group setting. 
He makes it possible for a child to move 
from one activity or contact to another 


(Continued on page 14) 
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COUNTIES 


JOIN FORCES FOR WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE 


KATHERINE GLOVER 


Information Consultant, Preparatory Activity White House Conference 1950, Children’s Bureau 


TATES and communities are gear- 

ing into action looking toward the 

1950 White House Conference. 

Since the earliest stages, when the idea 

of the conference was launclied by the 

National Commission on Children and 

Youth, it has been stressed that the 

needs of children would be considered 

where children are living—in their local 
communities. 

The ideas, initiative, and cooperative 
action of State and local groups are 
helping to mold and shape the charac- 
ter of the conference. Even in the re- 
search that is necessary, although much 
of it will necessarily be on a Nation- 
wide basis, there will be participation 
and contribution by the individual 
States. 

The purpose of such a plan is that 
the 2-year prologue of planning and 
action, as well as the conference itself 
and the follow-up, will enlist the widest 
possible participation and interest of 
people. This conference will weave 
into a unified effort the contributions of 
leaders in the professions, and other 
specialists, and a wide cross section of 
laymen, as well as of official agencies— 
Federal, State, and local—with the con- 
tributions of citizen groups. 

A forecast of the realization of this 
hope begins to emerge as plans for 
State-wide programs get under way. It 
is evident that the vitality of these 
State programs will depend upon the 
effectiveness with which local commu- 
nities are reached, upon the develop- 
ment of local leadership and responsi- 
bility. Interest and action, in short, in 
this national conference will stem from 
the persons closest to children. There 
will be a central committee, under the 
auspices of the National Commission on 
Children and Youth and the Children’s 


Bureau, but there will also be a con- 
tinuous filtering back and forth between 
this committee and the State and local 
groups. 

Reports indicate that in the rural 
States particularly every effort is being 
made to get the program into the coun- 
ties. 

In Alabama coordinated planning 
for the White House Conference rests 
in the hands of the Alabama State Ad- 
visory Committee on Children and 
Youth. The committee has addressed 
to all county superintendents of educa- 
tion, county health officers, directors of 
public welfare, and farm- and home- 
demonstration agents, a request that 
they take the initiative in forming local 
children’s advisory committees, or, 
where a local coordinating council al- 
ready exists, that a subcommittee be 
appointed to serve in this capacity. 

The objectives and recommendations 
of the 1950 Conference, as developed by 
the Conference on State Planning for 


Children and Youth held in Washing- 
ton March 30-April 1, have been sent 


to the county leaders by the chairman of 
the State advisory committee as a basis 
on which to mobilize their local action. 

Florida’s Children’s Commission, 
created a year ago by the State legisla- 
ture, is the agency empowered with the 
responsibility for State participation in 
the White House Conference. Here, 
too, planning is in the direction of 
stimulating strong county action. Or- 
ganization of companion committees in 
the 67 counties of the State to work for 
the interests of children and youth is 
under way. More than 630 officials and 
iaymen have joined hands in this State- 
wide effort. 

Included on the State commission are 
the State superintendent of public in- 
struction, the State health officer, the 
State welfare commissioner, and the 
chairman of the crippled children’s 
commission, as Official members. Other 
members include representatives from 
the State congress of parent-teachers 
associations, the League of Women 
Voters, child-care service agencies and 
institutions, the federation of women’s 
clubs, the State university, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the churches, the civic clubs, 
the State bar association, and the 
county commissioners’ association. The 
seven juvenile-court judges and a 
parole commissioner serve as the ad- 
visory members. 

The members of the commission are 
assigned to six subcommittees, on juve- 


Interest in the midcentury White House Conference will stem from those closest to children. 


























nile delinquency, education, recreation, 
child health, the dependent child, and 
legislation review. 

Three broad tasks are outlined for 
each county children’s committee: 

1. To become acquainted with and list 
the needs of children in trouble, through 
a study of the delinquent youth, the 
dependent child, and child health. 

2. To make a thorough survey of the 
resources within the borders of the 
county. 

3. To kindle a consciousness of the 
welfare of children and youth in the 
hearts and minds of the citizens of each 
community. 

The North Dakota Youth Council 
held a workshop on March 15, 1948, in 
the State capitol, to frame the goals the 
State would like to achieve by the time 
of the 1950 White House Conference. 

A roster of goals was presented under 
the headings of health, education, and 
welfare. The fact that the health goals 
were classified under moral, physical, 
physiological, and mental health indi- 
cates the wide concept of health which 
is gaining ground. The education goals 
laid stress upon the strengthening of 
teacher training, particularly in train- 
ing for guidance; they include the fields 
of family relations, of human relations 
in general, and of citizenship training. 

The health 
goals in the field of moral health, and 
the responsibility of the home and the 
church to promote these goals. Mental- 
hygiene education was emphasized for 
teachers, for children as part of the 
school curriculum, and for parents and 


discussion of stressed 


the public; and wider use of counseling 
in the school program was urged. Spe- 
for children with 
personality problems were recommend- 


cialized resources 
ed, with more and better-trained per- 
sonnel in this field. 

The welfare the 
strengthening of the family unit, the 
reawakening of spiritual values, and the 


goals stressed 


stimulating of families to work and play 
together. They emphasized, among 
other things, the need for wide commu- 
nity participation in the interest of 
youth and the need for adequate hous- 
ing. 

The executive committee of the coun- 
cil was authorized to appoint in every 
community in the State an official rep- 
resentative to carry on the purposes of 
the council. 
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FOSTER CARE 


(Continued from page 12) 


It is 
necessary for a child to find some co- 


with steadiness and consistency. 


hesion in an institution, just as he would 
find it in a family. 

The the 
problem is such that it requires us to 
reevaluate our present methods of care 
and to develop new resources as indi- 
It is a waste of human and fi- 
nancial resources to allow children to 


magnitude of child-care 


cated. 
drift into types of placement that are 


unsuitable Without 
minimizing the importance of foster- 


for their needs. 
home placement for certain children, 
we must direct our attention to the new 
function that institutions must assume. 
Institutions geared to meet the needs 
of the dependent and orphan child must 
face the fact that such children will be 
coming in fewer numbers and that their 
programs must be changed to meet the 
needs of children whose behavior re- 
quires professional understanding and 
skillful treatment. The whole child- 
placement problem will be 
eased, and the needs of children better 
met, if institutions take responsibility 
for children who require specialized 


greatly 


care, 


May plan for specialized care 


After a period of treatment these 
children can make better use of foster- 
home placement in case they cannot be 
The public 


agencies cannot be relieved of respon- 


returned to their homes. 


sibility for the care of children who re- 
quire specialized placement facilities. 
The private institutions, however, will 
have to assume major responsibility for 
demonstrating a standard of care that 
is commensurate with the needs of these 
difficult children. Until they develop 
their own specialized institutions as a 
part of their child-care program, the 
public agencies may purchase care for 
their children in these private institu- 
tions as they would hospital care. 

The concept of foster-home place- 
ment has to change, as only a limited 
number of children require permanent 
substitute homes. Even after receiving 
institutions 
foster children will continue to 


temporary treatment in 
most 
need patient and understanding care 


from the foster family. We cannot de- 


pend on foster parents to take children 
for the satisfaction of having the child 
Compensation for fos- 
ter-home care must be approached on a 


in their home. 


realistic basis, and adequate fees for 
service paid, 


Community has stake in child care 


It is obvious that improved child care 
will call for more public and private 
funds. The community has a right to 
know how effective are the programs 
they support. Statistical compilations 
of symptoms, success, and failure are 
meaningless without reference to the 
specific methods of prevention and treat- 
ment that have contributed to the end 
result. 
research in child care is essential for the 


A comprehensive program of 


welfare of the children as well as for 
protection of community investment. 
Research in social welfare is the most 
neglected area in our country. The 
Federal Government spent $625,000,000 
in 1947 for all kinds of research, but 
except what was spent on health, prac- 
tically none of this was spent in the 
children’s field. The act of 1912 creat- 
ing the Children’s Bureau gave the Bu- 
reau a mandate to carry out research, 
but this phase of its program has never 
Research 
should be national in scope, with sup- 
port 

funds. 


been adequately financed. 


from both private and_ public 

The most serious obstacles to 
social research are lack of well-defined 
methods, lack of trained research per- 
sonnel, and pressure for quick results. 

In conclusion, child care cannot be 
viewed apart from family welfare. It 
is therefore important to strengthen the 
forces that contribute to the stability 
of family life. Economic security is 
the first requirement, but family case 
work, homemaker service, and day care 
can contribute much. The public-as- 
sistance programs should provide a bet- 
ter standard of living and the needed 
social services to strengthen the family. 
The Federal and State social-insurance 
systems should provide greater coverage 
and be geared to the enhancement of 
family security. Our Nation will 
conserve its children when it learns to 
view child welfare as an investment in 
human welfare rather than as an ex- 
pense. 


Reprints available in about 5 weeks 
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For Nutrition of Children in 
Wear-Stricken Countries 


A joint committee of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and the World Health Organi- 


zation Interim Commission has _pre- 
pared a “Report on Child Nutrition” 
for the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 

This report describes the general con- 
dition of children in war-stricken coun- 
tries of Europe and in China. It also 
specifies principles of nutrition to guide 
UNICEF in developing its operations. 
Finally it makes recommendations con- 
cerning supplementary feeding of preg- 
nant and nursing women, infants, and 
older children, and, in an appendix, rec- 
ommendations on calories and specific 
nutrients. 

The report is available in the five offi- 
cial languages of the United Nations. 
Copies are available on request from 


United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, 405 East 


Forty-second Street, New York 17, 
oe 

Excerpts from the report will be pub- 
lished in a future issue of The Child. 


To Give Graduate Training 
in Public Health 


Fellowships for 1 year of graduate 
training in public-health education 
leading to the master’s degree are avail- 
able under a grant from the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Training may be taken in any accred- 
ited school of public health with a cur- 
riculum in health education leading to a 
graduate degree. While not specifically 
intended for training in mental-health 
education, work in this field may be 
taken with the approval of the school 
attended. 

An applicant must be a citizen of the 
United States, or have declared his in- 
tention to become one, must have grad- 
uated from an approved college or uni- 
versity, with an educational background 
in the biological sciences, including 
chemistry, and must have had 3 years of 
experience or an advanced degree in 
public health or related fields, such as 
education, sociology, or welfare. Em- 
ployees of State, or local health depart- 
ments are not eligible. The age limit is 
22 to 40. 

Fellowships provide $100 a month 
plus tuition. Partial fellowships are 
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available for veterans, supplementing 
the amount allowed for maintenance 
under the GI bill of rights. 

Award of fellowships is made by an 
advisory subcommittee of the Public 
Health Service Committee on Training 
of Public Health Personnel. The com- 
mittee is meeting at monthly intervals, 
and it is recommended that applications 
be submitted as soon as possible. Appli- 
cants must first be accepted by an ap- 
proved school of public health before 
being considered for a fellowship. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Emphasis on Youth 


It is significant. that the Employment 
Service Review, monthly publication of 
the U. S. Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, devoted its entire May 
1948 issue to the young worker entering 
the labor market. 

The issue reveals an encouraging em- 
phasis on youth which characterizes 
many of the U. S. Employment Service 
programs and points up the need for 
special attention to the problems of the 
young worker just entering the labor 
market. 

The articles cover a wide range of sub- 
jects aimed to guide youth in crossing 
the bridge from school to work. They 
include practical examples of how 
schools and industry can maintain 
strong lines of communication and how 
schools can train graduates for jobs; 
an article on counseling, including an 
article on the counseling needs of rural 
youth ; and one on the part a community 
program for youth plays in strengthen- 
ing the efforts of the Employment Serv- 
ice in servicing young people, as well as 
other helpful topics. 





DEATHS OF PREMATURE IN- 
FANTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Ethel C. Dunham, 
M. D. Federal Security Agency, So- 
cial Security Administration, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. Statistical Series, 
No. 2. Washington, 1947. 12 pp. 
Single copies free. 

Premature birth takes a higher toll 
of infant life than any other condition, 
and it is one of the 10 leading causes of 
death among the general population of 
the United States. 

Census figures on deaths attributed to 
premature birth, analyzed in this bulle- 
tin, show a decline in such deaths from 
1935 to 1944, especially after 1937. 


To save premature infants, the author 
says we must make increased efforts to 
prevent premature birth; get more de- 
tailed information on deaths now as- 
signed to premature birth alone; spread 
knowledge of and facilities for the spe- 
cial care known to be needed by pre- 
mature infants; and broaden through 
research the scope of knowledge in re- 
gard to problems of prematurity. 


THE “FORCE” IN ENFORCE- 
MENT, by Lazelle D. Alway. Tllus- 
trated by Ruth Senne. National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 9 pp. 
Mimeographed. Free. 

Group study of child-labor laws and 
their enforcement becomes easy with the 
help of this pamphlet, which raises the 
questions that need to be asked, tells 
how to get the answers, and suggests 
what people can do to help support good 
child-labor laws and their enforcement. 

The pamphlet lists other resource 
material on child-labor laws and stand- 
ards available, free of charge from the 
National Child Labor Committee and 
from the Child Labor Branch, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, U. S. Department of Labor. 


CALENDAR. 
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July 18-24— First Inter-American Con- 
ference on Rehabilitation of the Crip- 
pled and Disabled. Mexico City, 
Mexico. Sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, in cooperation with the 
Mexican Government. 

Aug. 11-13—International Association 
of Governmental Labor Officials. 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 12-21—International Congress on 
Mental Health. London, England. 


Aug. 23-27— International Congress on 
Population and World Resources in 
Relation to the Family. Cheltenham, 
England. Auspices of Family Rela- 
tions Group of Great Britain. 
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TOWARD WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


\s this issue of The Child reaches our 
readers, an international commission is 
in London, analyzing some 300 studies 
of human relations, studies made during 
the course of the past year or so in coun- 
tries all over the world. 

All this is in preparation for the In- 
ternational Congress on Mental Health, 
August. 

The congress believes, with UNESCO, 
that 
men it is in the minds of men that the 


which will meet at London in 
“since wars begin in the minds of 


defenses of peace must be const ructed.” 
For though understanding is no guar- 
anty of peace, there can be no lasting 
peace until there is understanding. 
this 


studies, made by small groups meeting 


In accordance with idea, the 
informally, are planned by the congress 
as steps toward a world effort for better 
understanding among peoples. 

The congress comprises three confer- 
two of which are on technical 
The third, the 
Mental 


is not a meeting for psychia- 


ences, 
psychiatric problems. 
International 
Hygiene, 
trists only, but for all types of profes- 


Conference on 


sional workers interested in the social 
sciences. 

Some of those attending will be psy- 
others will be anthropolo- 
Eduea- 


chiatrists : 


gists, sociologists, clergymen. 
tors, including nursery-school teachers, 
there; 


general medical practitioners; as well as 


will be also pediatricians and 
nurses, social workers, and many others. 
The work of this conference will be 
based on the reports and recommenda- 
tions from the small groups, or prepara- 
tory commissions. 

Like the conference itself, these small 
groups are made up of representatives 
of different professions interested in the 
Many readers of Zhe 
Child—professional workers in some 


social sciences. 
field concerned with children—are mem- 
bers of one or another of these groups. 

The preparatory commissions all over 
the world have reported on subjects 
covering a wide range, but all converge 
This idea is that 
human beings can learn to get along 


on one central idea. 


family, in the 
industrial establishment, in the nation, 
and in the world. 


with one another—in the 


Many of the preparatory commissions 
did not go out of existence after sending 
They found 
and 
continuing to 


their reports to London. 
their 
valuable that they are 


discussions so stimulating 


meet. Some of them will undoubtedly 
contribute valuable material to the plan- 
ning for the Midcentury White House 
Conference, to be held in 1950. 
Dedicated to the 
peoples can live together 


that 
in peace, the 
International Congress will work to- 
ward what Brock Chisholm calls “the 
planned development of a new kind of 
human being, who can live at peace with 


proposit ion 


himself and his fellow men.” 

Dr. Chisholm believes that this can be 
done “if, at the International Congress 
on Mental Health, even a few principles 
of mental health, even a few signposts 
for the bringing up of children, even a 
little hope for a sorely beset and anxious 
world can be agreed on by qualified 
people from all over the world.” 


Chief, Children’s Bureau 
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